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YonrGe’s IsLanp. 


Well, I obeyed the summons 
to breakfast, worked with my nee- 
dle, visited; and now again take up 
the pen; for in the mornings, that is, 
from sun-rise until 8 o’clock, I in- 
dulge myself in reading and wri- 
ting. After that hour, I meddle 
with neither. But let me see! 
where did I leave off? O! I left Miss 
Samuells parting with her only 
bandkerchief—don’t you think her a 
good girl? 

After dinner,our friends began to 
move towards Camp; my brother 
persuaded us not to stay an hour 
longer, for the enemy, upon hearing 
what had been done, might come 
out, and use us worse than they had 
done already. Papa had the same 
thoughts, and sent for us, but having 
not a horse left, he only sent um- 
brellas to shelter us from the sun, 
which was exceedingly warm. My 
sister packed up a few things, and 
gave the negroes to carry, and then 
we went off. Hard case to us, who 
had never been used to walking, to 
walk three long miles, in a hot sum- 
mer’s day; and in such danger too, 
for asa party of the enemy had 
just been routed, we did not know 
but some of them might be lurking 
about the woods, and the road we 
were obliged to go, was very much 
frequented by them, so that we 
walked along with heavy hearts. 
If we had let the officers know we 
were going, we should have done 











very well, but we had not concluded 
on it until they were gone. Two 
of Papa’s negro men attended us, 
armed with great clubs; one walked 
on before, the other behind, placing 
usin the centre. It was not long 
before our guard had some use for 
their clubs; we were crossing a 
place they call the Sands,* when 
one of the enemy’s negroes came 
out of the woods. He passed our 
advanced guard wit nothing but 
the loss of his smart Jocky Cap, 
which was snatched {rom his head. 
He turned round, «nd muttering 
something,then proceeded on; when, 
attempting to pass our rear-guard, 
he was immediately levelled to the 
earth; he arose and attempted to 
run off, when he received another 
blow, which again brought . him 
down; I could not bear the sight of 
the poor wretch’s blood, which 
washed his face and neck—it affec- 
ted me sensibly. “Enough, Joe! 
enough,” cried I, “don’t use the 
creature ill, take him at once, I 
won't have him beaten so.” “Let 
me alone, Mistress, I'l] not lay hand 
on him till Lhave stunned him; how 
do I know but he has a knife, or 
some such thing under his clothes, 
and when I go up to him he may 
stab me; no, no,—I know negroes’ 
ways too well.” With that he 
fetched him another blow.. I was 
out of all patience; I could not help 
shedding tears. I called out again; 
“Inhuman wretch, take the negro 
at once, he cannot hurt you now if 
he would, you shall not—I declare 
you shall not beat him so.” With 
that he took him, tied his hands be- 
hind him, and gave him to the fel- 





* See Rose-Bud, No. 34, ‘*A Visit to 


Yonge’s Island.”’ 





No. 414. 





low who went before; he himself 
staying behind with us; but the poor 
wretch was sadly frightened. The 
fellow who had him in custody, 
walked on very fast, but he kept 
looking back, on us; at last he said to 
me, “Do, Mistress, let me walk by 
you.” ‘Don’t be afraid,’ said I, ‘they 
shan’t hurt you again, I won’t let 
them.” But he looked on me so 
pitifully—his head continually turn- 
ing round towards me,with such ter- 
ror inhis countenance, that I- felt 
for the poor creature, and to make 
him easy, walked, or rather ran, 
close behind him; for, to keep up 
with them | was obliged to go in a 
half run, the fellow, who had hold 
of him,walking at a great rate, for 
fear of being overtaken by the ene. 
my. I was ready to faint; the ex- 
ercise, and extreme heat of the sun 
overcame me—but I would not quit 
the unhappy wretch, as he claimed 
my protection; and my presence 
seemed some alleviation to his mise- 
ry; soon I went, though scarce able 
to support myself. I had got ona 
great way ahead of my sister and 
Miss Samuells, when I heard a con- 
fused noise, which echoing in the 
woods sounded like lamentations; 
my heart was at my mouth: “I’m 
afraid we are pursued,” cried I, 
“J think I hear my sister and Miss 
Samuells crying!” The noise in- 
creased; I made a_ stop, and was 
ready to sink to the earth: the Ne- 
gro who had the Prisoner in custo- 
dy heard what I said, and hearing 
the noise also, took it for granted 
that we were pursued, quitted 
his charge, and was making off. I 
was then some distance behind, for 
not a step could I take after the 
stop I made, when looking, [ saw 
the prisoner standing alone in the 
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path, watching the road very sharp- 

ly, asif expecting a speedy deliver- 

ance. I then found my tongue; for, 

thought I, if the Enemy should find 

the negro in such a bloody condi- 

tion, they would use us very ill. I 

called out as loud as I was able to 

the absconding fellow—*stop, this 

moment, and take that Negro, make 

all the haste you can with him 

home, and keep him out of the way; 

remember, your life may be con- 

cerned in this matter, so take care.” 
The mention of his life was 
enough; he grasped the prisoner’s 
arm, and off he ran, at such a rate 
that they were both out of sightin a 
minute ortwo. Inthe mean time 
{ stood trembling in the road, think- 
ing it useless to attempt getting out 
of the way, for so weak was I with 
the long walk (or rather run) that 
I could not have gone any distance 
in the wood, if I had ever such 
an inclination to do so. So, thought 
I, [may as well die here as any 
where else; but upon my sister’s 
coming up to me, I found the noise 
proceeded from the negroes with 
the baggage, who were quarrelling 
about carrying it. When they heard 
and indeed saw how I was frightened 
(for they told me I looked as pale 
as death) said Joe, “do you think if 
it was so, I’d hab staid behind so 
long? not I! soon.as ever I found 
how it was, I’d hab come out be- 
fore, and that negro should never 
hab told what hurted him. Id 
hab finished him, and got him out 
of the way; better for him to die, 
than all of us die for him.” We pur- 
sued our way and got safe to my 
papa’s, but were greatly indisposed 
tor some days after, at the end of 
which, we were put into another 
little flurry, (mo end to them I 
think) by three or four horsemen 
riding up to the house very fast; but 
we were relieved from our fears by 
hearing one of them call out to us, 
‘do not be frightened,’ and we found 
it was Major Moore, with three of 
his men. He staid and dined with 
us,spent a part of the afternoon, and 
returned to camp. He had not been 
gone long, when a boatload of 
Red Coats passed; with them an 
officer, who stood up all the way, 
pointing his hand this way and 
that, as ifasking whose and whose 
settlements those were on the Riy- 








er; ina short time they re-passed, 
their bayonets fixt, as if apprehen- 
sive of danger. Couscience told 
them they deserved something for 
what they had been about; I sup- 
pose it was no good. 

I see I shall not finish my narra- 
tive in this letter, so I will conclude, 
and am, as usual, your own 


ELIZA. 





JOURNEY OF A LITTLE GIRL FROM 
THE NORTH TO THE sOUTH—IN 
A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


LETTER IV. 


Mrs. Editor, 

Having viewed the Asylum with 
so much gratification, our whole 
party, which had left Worcester to- 
gether, entered and occupied a sin- 
gle stage-coach at 12 o’clock. The 
day (the third of our journey) was 
delightful, andthe roads were fine, 
although it was in the depth of win- 
ter. We arived at Middletown, 
Conn. at a late dinner, and had time 
to walk out aid see the place. It 
seems to be a busy little town, though 
not very elegunt. 

I entertained myself, both on yes- 
terday’s and today’s journey, by 
reading the Arat and socand vohimes 
of a story which I had purchased 
at a book-store in Worcester. 

We entered New Haven about 
dusk, and saw the colleges illumi- 
nated with their usual lights. As it 
was a moonlight evening, we intend- 
ed, after tea, to go abroad and see 
them, and also to view the celebra- 
ted cemetery of New Haven. But 
as the weather grew colder, and we 
were somewhat fatigued, and ex- 
pected to rise very early the next 
day, we remained at our hotel. This 
I did with the more pleasure, as I 
found residing there a lady and her 
two daughters from Charleston. It 
almost made me feel at home again, 
to find that some of their acquaint- 
ances were mine. ‘They enter- 
tained me with music and conver- 
sation, and we retired at an early 
hour. 

The next morning, before sun- 
rise,a hack took our whole party | 
down to the Steam-boat for New 
York. We saw a splendid house 
at a distance, which looked like a 
royal palace, and riding nearer to it, 
we found on it the sign of a Saddle > 








and Harness Maker, and this was 
his Manufactory. I suppose he had 
grown quite rich by making saddles 
and bridles. 

It wasa cold shivering morning; 
and people hurried down in carriag- 
es and on foot to the Steam-boat, 
until the last moment. For several 
miles, we made our way through the 
floating ice, which was sometimes 
so thick, that the motion of the boat 
was almost stopped. The sun arose 
in a glorious manner, and the islands 
and shores of the Sound looked 
beautifully. Most of our party sat 
on deck to enjoy the scene through 
the whole morning, although it was 
pretty cold weather. 

We arrived in New York at a 
late dinner, on the fourth day, and 
here [ found that my kitten, which I 
had taken on with me in the fall 
from Charleston, had grown up, and 
become an accomplished mouser. 
We remained in New York one day, 
and visited the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Here I saw the Chaunting 
Cherubs, a piece of sculpture by 
Greenough. It consisted of two 
little Cherubs in marble, who look- 
ed as if they were singing together 
with the greatest delight. 

We took particular pains to en- 
gagé a hack to carry us the next 
morning to the Steam-boat for Phil- 
adelphia. But had it not been for 
the fog which delayed the boat a 
whole hour, we should have arrived 
too late. I mention this, to caution 
your readers who may travel this 
summer, not to depend too much 
upon the promises of the hackmen, 
and I warn them, tbo, that they 
should make their bargains with 
those hackmen before-hand, for if 
they do not, they will be very much 
at their mercy, if mercy they have. 

The journey in the Steam-boat was 
pleasant, particularly after the fog 
cleared away. Large numbers of 
our fellow-travellers were directing 
their course to Washington. To- 
wards noon, we arrived at Amboy 
in New Jersey, and here took the 
Rail-Road for Philadelphia. We 
seemed to travel on it about as fast 
as they do on our own of South- 
Carolma. [I had not time to see 
how it was made, The isst few 


miles towards Philadelphia were not 
yet completed, but I dare say they 
will be done very soon for the con. 
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venience of the thousand travellers 
who will go north this summer, We 
were obliged to take stages for those 
few miles, and good fortune threw 
into ours, a gentleman of Baltimore, 
who entertained us highly the 
whole way. He _ had travelled 
through every part of the country, 
and told us the different modes of 
speaking which prevail in the north, 
the south, the east, and the west. 
He said he had a smal] shoe in his 
trunk given him by a gentleman of 
Baltimore, who promised him a re- 
ward if he would find a lady’s foot 
in the United States small enough to 
putiton. He had tried a great ma- 
ny in Baltimore, New York, and 
Philadelphia, but they were all too 
large. At last he found one in Bos. 
ton, whose foot was as small asa 
Chinese lady’s, and it suited her ex- 
actly. “So he was going home to 
Baltimore for his reward. 

The towns and the people along 
this part of New Jersey look very 
different from those of New En- 
gland. It seems to be a foreign 
country. Iam told the Dutch first 
settled in these parts. These few 
miles between the Rail-Road and 
Philadelphia were more rough and 
disagreeable by far, than any we 
had yet ridden over. 

The parents of our little hero for 
Illinois, whom I mentioned in my 
first letter, appeared to be quite a- 
larmed lest he should be dashed and 
injured by the jolting of the stage. 
So the father had to hold him up 
with his two arms stretched out 
straight, for about eight miles. Thus 
the sweet little boy rode as gently as 
he would have done on the springs 
of achaise. But little did he know 
how much pains it cost to protect 
him, and how the perspiration stood 
on his father’s forehead, and rolled 
down his cheeks. When I saw 
what tender care was taken of him, 
I could not help thinking of the mot- 
to of the Juvenile Miscellany, which 
my excellent uncle in Boston had 
explained to me:— 


“Innocence is strong.” 
Thus we spent from Monday 


morning to Saturday evening in tra- 
velling from Boston to Philadelphia, 
including a whole day at New York. 
When I remember what open, pleas- 
ant weather we had all along in the 





middle of February, how kind the 
passengers were, how civilly the 
drivers behaved, how comfortable 
were our accommodations, and how 
we had nothing to frighten or alarm 
us, it seems asif a good Providence 
conducted us tenderly from place to 
place, and determined that we should 
have one happy week at least in this 
long and trying journey. 

We passed the Sabbath in Phila- 
delphia, and were detained there a 
few days more. Here, therefore, 
began some troubles for us, which I 
shall have to recount in my next let- 
ter, after describing some of my ex- 
periences in Philadelphia. 

Yours, 
A LITTLE GIRL. 

P. S. I shall depend upon your 
dressing up my thoughts, soas to 
make them look more like newspa- 
per reading, than they do in my own 
hasty letter. 





ITEMS. 


Memory.—Mr. Von Nieublin, the 
celebrated German scholar, was 
once a clerk in the bank of Copen- 
hagen: in that capacity he gave 
proof of the miraculous power of 
his memory, by restoring, from rec- 
ollection alone, the whole contents 
of a leaf in the blank ledger, which 
had been lost by fraud or accident. 


The great Pyramid of Egypt cost 
the labour of one hundred thousand 
men for twenty years, exclusive of 
those who prepared and collected 
the materials. The steam engines 
of England, worked by thirty-six 
thousand men, would raise the same 
quantity of materials to the same 
height in 18 hours. 

New Continent.—A new conti- 
nent has been lately discovered in 
the southern hemisphere. 





REMITTANCES, 


From Pineville, 8. C. $1. Hadley, Up- 
per Mills, Mass. $1. 











For my Youngest Readers 





Ann’s Visit to the Country. 
Ann had spent some weeks with 
her cousin Jane in the country.— 


Some few days after her return, she’ 


was noticed by her mother to be in 
quite a thinking mood; she enquired, 
“Ann, what are you thinking about?” 








“Mamma,” replied Ann, “I wish we 
lived in the country; but that was not 
exactly what I was thinking about, 
though I thought of that.” “Then, 
my dear, it was exactly what you 
were thinking about, but not ail.” 
“No, mamma, not all; I was thinking 
how happy people are who live in 
the country, where they have such 
fine fruit, and sweet flowers, and 
pleasant walks, and green trees, and 
so many birds that sing so sweetly, 
and then every thing looks so gay in 
in the morning.” 

“Yes, my dear, I do not doubt but 
there are many pleasures in the 
country that are not to be found in 
the city; but do you not think that 

hen your cousin Jane visits you, 
she will find as much to admire in the 
city as you have done in the country? 

“Why, mamma, I should think not, 
for we have nothing here but what 
I have seen so often, that I reaily 
dislike all.” 

“Do you think that your cousin 
Jane was as well pleased as you 
were with the country?” 

“I do not know, mamma, she was 
always happy.” 

“Yes, and perhaps she would be 
quite as happy did she live in the 
city. A contented disposition tends 
to make every thing around us 
contributé to our happiness, 
though what at first very much 
delights us, soon grows so fami- 
liar, that we bestow upon it but 
a passing notice. If I mistake not, 
you told me, that your cousin Jane 
did not notice that the birds sang so 
sweetly in the morning, though she 
rose very early. Thusyou see she 
had become so familiar with the 
sound, that she did not notice it, and 
when she did, it did not convey the 
same pleasure to her that it did to 
you. You recollect when your 
Papa gave you your music box, how 
delighted you were. From morning 
till night you kept it playing to you. 
You soon became weary, and now I 
have not heard it for a week; per- 
haps it might be the same with the 
pleasures of the country, and even 
the fine fruit and flowers, should you 
enjoy them for a leagth of time. 
There are many pleasures in the city 
and many in the country. If we but 
estimate them rightly, we shall enjey 
them in either situation. .8. ° 

Mont Alban, Mississippi. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 
THE FIRST WHITE ROSE. 


Purest and fairest! thou’rt all alone, 

‘Mid the bright and rosy so calm and pale; 
Oh, come to my bosom, thou lovely One, 
And shelter thee from the Spring’s rude gale 


One bitter blast would be death to thee 

One sweeping gust chill thy new delight 

But come, my fairest, ah, come with me, 

And nought shall sully thy spotless whit 

Oh, I will cherish thee, safe from harms; 

Thy short, young life shall be all repose, 

No insect destroy thy opening charms, 

No frost shall blight thee, my lovely Ross 

Then come with me, thow artall alone, 

And J am like thee, alas, sweet Rose! 

few Friends are nearus, and Kindred none 

To smile or weep for our joys or woes 

Then we will be to each other a//, 

And bless each other, a few short hours; 

When thy life is over, I'll oft reeall. 

What thou wert to me, my flower of flowers 
Columbia, S.C, May 27th. : MI. M 


FOR THE SOUTIIERN ROSE-B 
TrHE PARTING. 
You ask me to forget you—can it be 
| hear that moaning voice such words expres- 
‘Thon could’st not say ‘forget me’*—not from the: 
Did Lexpect this hour of wretchedness 
You ask me to forget you—can it be 
hat those sweet eyes are gazing into mine 
With such a word upon thy lips, for ae 
Not thus—not thus, thine image I resign 


You ask me to forget you—can it be, 


Chat of thy greetings this should be the last 
Oh no—thy mem ry still is left to me, 
While I retain one vision of the past 

You ask me to forget you—can it be, 
While shines on us that gently gliding moon 
Which oft has heard the vows I made to thee 
Oh no—I could forget myself as soon 


You ask me to forget you—can it be 

Here—by the side of this pure silver stream 
(pon whose banks, in very mockery 

Mach flower must wake some long forgotten drean 


You ask me to forget you—can it be? 

Oh! ask thy heart, and let it answer—no- 
‘‘an we forget this hour of agony, 

While lingers one remembrance here below 


MARY 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


A FRAGMENT. 
| knew achild, a gentle boy, 
In Devon, pearl of Britain’s isles, 
Ifis every feature full of joy, 
l1is face and heart one book of smiles 





lTugusta, Geo. 


Yes, brightly shone his hours of youth 
Ilis mind a lovely opening flow’r; 
Taught by his parents ‘Bible truth,” 
Ile liv’d and grew beneath its power. 


When morning came, and sun appear’d 
To glad the hill, and vale, and stream; 

That boy, in morning Pray’r, was heard 
The foremost in the boly theme. 


‘*Father, we pray’’—thus spoke the child 
In accents beautiful and milé— 

‘*'Those hills are thine; 
Those verdant valleys, river clear, 
Rob’d with thy presence, brightly shine 
Through all the seasons of the yea! 
Thou givest joy to every thing, 
To man and insect, bird and beast: 
\ll thy creation praises sing 
‘To thee, from greatest to the least 


From us, kind parent, kneeling here 
\ccept the song of praise and love! 
Make us to live in this fair sphere 
As beings made for realms above! 


, 


Grant that the hours in labour spent, 

May be improved by thoughts of hea, 
Cirant that our hearts may be content, 
With what in mercy thou hast 


Given 


The pray’r is said, the hymn is sung 
‘The happy household feast in love ; 
When quick the urchin, satchel flung 
Across his shoulder, threads the grove 


So light his step, the verdant wave 
Searce bent beneath the tread he gave 
No butterfly, with fairy-wing, 7 
Could pass with lighter steps o’er flow’ rs 
And sun-beams strive in vain to fling 

A gentler pressure on the hours. 

IT 

Fair learning is to him a joy; 
And thus each moment of the day 
Gives pleasure to that gentle boy. 


Ippy in school-roam. as at p! i} 
i 


Ifis labors o’er, made light to him 
By doing what he does in love! 

Ile homeward goes when evening di 
Shadows the forms of field and grove 


Ife hastens not as in the morn. 


But trolls about to gather flov ers 
~ 


ecure from anger and from scorn. 
bor these are his, his idle hours. 


Not idly, though, those moments pass 
Who can be idle, culling flow’rs? 
1. ooking on Nature’s magie glass, 
‘The mind exerts its gentlest pow rs— 


And though the colder heart may spurn, 
And sterner spirits deem it nought, 

Yet picking flow’rs will often turn 

An idle feeling into thought. 


ANGLICUS 





OBITUARY, 


DIED in this city, in April last, Harriet Dopp GieBon, a- 
ged 6 months. Also,in May GrorGe EnGar WHITAKER. 
infant son of D. K. Whitaker. 


Oh, there is never sorrow of heart, 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our friend! 
WORDSWORTH 
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